CHAPTER XVI

FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTION IN PEACE
AND WAR

Mr. Keynes holds strongly that while some questions take
pages to answer, others may be answered in half-a-dozen
lines; and I agree. Therefore, as my opening paragraph, I
give the answer to a question recently set:

Why was nth November so important a day in the

rural almanack of our forefathers ?

Answer; nth November is Saint Martin's day; and this in
old times was the occasion of the Martinmas salting,1 when
beef and pig meat was salted down for winter use. For the
shortage of winter feed was then so acute that only a few
could be kept over the winter; and of these, perforce, the
plough beasts and breeding stock had to come first. The
salted meat created a thirst for spices, and this took England
to the East and into empire.

For the state of the food supply at the close of the
eighteenth century we have a classic authority in F, M.
Eden's State of the Poor, ist edition, 1797. The abbreviated
edition by A. G. L. Rogers (Routledge, 1928) is serviceable,
and was obtainable in remainder (1939) for 55.

Charles Smith (whom Adam Smith commends and Eden
uses), writing in 1764, calculated that out of the 6 millions
of population in England and Wales, 3f consumed wheat.
Rye bread and barley bread competed with wheat in the
Midlands and were consumed almost solely in Wales. By
Eden's time the inurement to wheat had gone further, but
Scotland remained faithful to its oatmeal called "crowdie"
and the northern counties of England enjoyed their
"frumenty" of barley and milk. Lancashire, whose food
history is closely associated with Ireland, was addicted to
potatoes " produced in much greater perfection in Lancashire
than in other parts of England, so men say." The loaves of
barley, rye and oats, which were very common in the North
of England, were despised, Eden tells us, in the Midlands and

1 Letter 37 of Gilbert White's Natural History of Selborne tells us about
it IB language that is a joy to read.
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